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Hardy Fruit Trees. 


N a recent number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Mr. F. 
W. Burbidge advocates the introduction of fruits that 
are hardy in climates like that of the Volga region, where 
Apples, Cherries and Plums have been grown for a thou- 
sand years. He does not claim that these fruits would 
necessarily flourish in the moister climate of England, but 
le argues that if crossed with choice varieties of more 
tender constitution a new race-might be hoped for which 
would have the fine flavor of .one parent and the 
more vigorous habit ofthe other. The fruit growers in our 
north-western Staies have been experimenting in this direc- 
tion with trees from the great central plain of Europe, 
where the conditions of climate more nearly resemble their 
own than do those of western Europe. But aside from this, 
there is ample encouragement for testing the fruit trees of 
other countries in the success which has followed the cul- 
tivation of the Japanese Persimmon and the Peen-to Peach, 
for example, in our southern States. Noone can predict 
what advantage might be derived from crossing these 
with native species or garden varieties that are in cultiva- 
tion here. Our best Raspberries and Grapes have been 
bred up from native species or by a mixture of native blood 
with that of introduced kinds. 

The whole subject of improving fruit trees in hardiness 
by going back to the wild stock, or to forms that have 
become established by centuries of cultivation, is one that 
should engage the attention of our experiment stations. 
The fact that long years of work and study are required 
before any results are reached is all the more reason for 
beginning as soon as possible. As to the need of collect- 
ing and studying wild plants, Mr. Burbidge says : 

In fruit growing, as in gardening generally, there is no 
standing still. We must either improve or we shall go back, 
and the best way to improve our native fruits will be to cross- 
breed with new blood in the shape of hardier kinds, from 
widely separated habitats and different soils. The Asiatic 
Grapevine did not succeed in America, but by inter-breeding 
it with native species a race of Grapes better suited to the cli- 
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mate has been obtained, and even the French vineyard culti- 
vators have been glad to procure these American varieties to 
repair the ravages of the phylloxera during recent years. 

One of the very best undertakings for our Royal Horticul- 
tural Society to undertake just now would be this task of col- 
lecting the wild species and cultivated variations of our hardy 
fruits, other than those now grown in England. It has always 
seemed to me, and doubtless to others also, a sad waste of 
time and capital to grow at Chiswick the ordinary kinds of 
Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, etc., which are now 
to be seen in most nurseries and private gardens. The true 
work and business of a horticulture society is not with the old 
but with the new, and to be worthy of enlightened support the 
very fringe of progress must be lifted for us as it was lifted for 
our predecessors in the days of Lindley and Knight, Fortune, 
Douglas, aw and many others one need not name, 

In conclusion, I venture to differ altogether from those who 
say that the days of collecting wild plants is passed or played 
out, and that the hybridizers can now carry on the work, and 
supply the collector’s place to greater advantave. This view 
is the subtlest of all errors, viz., half a truth. There is room 
for the collector now as in the past, for the cultivator always, 
but the hybridist cannot with safety kigk down a ladder on 
which he stands. The hybridizer may give us a few ephe- 
meral forms of Orchids, Arads, Amaryllids, or florists’ flowers, 
but what can he hope to do with our hardy fruits, vegetables, 
and grain-yielding grasses, when their wild prototypes are as 
yet unintroduced to our gardens? Looking broadly at the 
question, there is as much room for collectors now—more, in 
fact—than at any other time. The world of hardy flowers, now 
so popular, is practically untouched, and as I have said of the 
hardy fruits of northern Asia, we know practically nothing 
more than the late Karl Koch has told us in his books. 

I believe the appointment by the Royal Horticultural Society 
of a really good collector, would be one of the most profitable 
investments the Society could make at the present time. Gar- 
dening is changing its ground now as it ever has done, and 
people generally are opening their eyes to the fact that the 
glass-house culture of a few stove plants or Orchids is a very 
small part of a great question. Gardening is creeping out 
into the fields, and every day the demand is greater for the 
best fruits, vegetables and flowers, that will grow in the open 
air. 


The a of the Flowers. 


F there are sermons in stones, there are more and 

clearer ones in the living works of nature. Just at 

this time of the year, for example, there is a lesson to be 

learned from the flowers which it would be well for us all 

to lay to heart and consistently put in practice. This is 
the lesson of free, persistent and painstaking giving. 

Few persons are so parsimonious with the products of 
their gardens that they neglect to share them with their 
friends when chance suggests or some special occasion 
prompts. But, even to their friends, few give as per- 
sistently or as freely as they might. One is far too apt to 
think before giving whether his flowers are “good enough,” 
and whether the recipient will ‘‘care about them.” Such 
thoughts are as judicious as they are natural when the 
recipient is equally fortunate with the giver in the matter 
of gardens and hot-houses; but it is seldom realized how 
out of place they are when the friend in question can 
merely look at flowers over some one else’s fence in sum- 
mer and in winter must buy little bunches at big prices 
from a florist. Winter or summer even the refuse flowers 
of a rich man’s garden would be gladly welcomed by 
more of his friends than he ventures to believe. 

But it is not only to friends that nature bids us give—it is 
to the stranger, the wayfarer, the beggar. Here again it 
is too often doubted whether the gift would be really val- 
ued. Out in the country, where nature herself gives even 
to the poorest, perhaps it would not be. But in the city 
flowers are welcomed by every class as no other gift 
would be. Men may not always care for them, although 
almost always they do; but there will be found no excep- 
tions among women and little children. Let a lady offer 
the flowers from her belt to the tired shop-girl behind the 
counter and she will carry about with her afterwards a 
memory of brightened eyes and smiling lips which will 
more than repay her for the sacrifice. Let her walk with 
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a bunch in her hands through one of the crowded streets 
in a poor quarter of the town—every child will clamor for 
a share of it, every forlorn and weary woman will eye it 
eagerly. Or let her take it to a hospital and see what 
pleasure a single blossom will give to a suffering soul. 
Nature’s beautiful belief is indeed the right one—the cases 
are so rare that they need not be taken into account 
when a flower is not welcomed, no matter how humble 
it may be and no matter how devoid of sentiment the 
eye may seem to be which looks upon it. This is the 
right belief, and it would be well if we should try to 
express it as consistently and persistently as nature does. 

As consistently and persistently, and, be it repeated, in 
as painstaking a way. Not merely when she is coaxed 
and flattered and things are made easy for her does nature 
give her flowers, but always and everywhere, under the 
most difficult conditions, with the loveliest patience and 
the most touching care and pains. This, to us of human- 
kind, is the greatest hindrance to giving ; we do not mind 
parting with our tréasures, but we do mind taking the 
trouble to dispose of them so that they will benefit others, 
We should be glad enough if our surplus coyld go by it- 
self to tenement-house and hospital, but we are too busy 
or too careless to send it there. We would rather give 
money, for money can be more easily given. But money 
will not take the place of flowers, either in themselves or 
in that accompanying gift which makes half the excellence 
of their giving. He who gives flowers gives a bit of sen- 
timent and sympathy too, and this is valued by the poor 
and suffering more than all beside. The very child who 
takes your blossom in the street takes it with a different 
smile from the one that greets your penny, for he knows 
or fancies it is given with a different thought. 

In some of our large cities flower-missions have been 
established with headquarters where flowers may be sent 
and whence they will be distributed to those who need 
them most; and such missions ought to exist in every 
town, however small. But if they do not exist, a little 
trouble may well’ be taken to supply their place by indi- 
vidual effort. And we can all at least give freely as the 
. chance may offer—to the child who brings home a parcel 
or peeps through the garden fence, to the workman plod- 
ding at nightfall past our garden to his own dreary home, 
to the shop-girl, to the poor needlewoman around the 
corner, to any one and every one whose steps cross our 
own. The giftcannot be too small to be worth giving— 
the human being can hardly be too callous to appreciate 
it or pass it on to some one else who will. 


Some Eryngiums. 


Ey Eryngiums have the reputation of being a hard 
genus, but since Mr. Rose and the writer have be- 
un to study them in our work upon the North American 
mbelliferee, we discover that the difficulty is not to be 

laid to the species themselves, but to the great confusion 

in naming them. Perhaps this is not to be wondered at, 
when one remembers the scattered condition of our litera- 
ture regarding them. In the absence of the sharp 
contrasts which are brought out in a presentation of the 
species all together, collectors may well have become 
confused, and their errors have naturally become perpet- 
uated. No genus of Umbellifers seems to have its species 
more sharply defined than Zryngium, and a few remarks 
about some southern and much confused forms may be 
helpful to botanists. In Plante Lindheimeriane Dr. Gray 
first unravels a bad tangle of synonymy, and clearly de- 
fines certain species which had before been perplexing, 
and which have been equally confused since. Our com- 
mon £. Virginianum was first referred by Linnzus to his 

E. aquaticum as a variety, but was distinguished as a 

species and set up under its present name by Lamarck. 

Michaux then gave to the American forms of Linneus’ £. 

aguahicum the name of £. yucce/olum, and referred to £. 
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aquaticum another plant which Elliott afterward described 
as £. Virginianum, but which was not the plant of Lamarck 
bearing that name. In Pi. Lindh., 209, therefore, Dr, 
Gray, recognizing the establishment of Z. vucce/olium, 
Michx., and £. Virginianum, Lam., gave to Michaux’s £. 
aqguahicum and Elliott's £. Virginianum the name £. preai- 
jum, and also separated from £. Virginianum another 
species which had been confused with it, and called it Z. 
Ravenelli. As might be expected, £. Virginianum, E. 
prealtum and E. Ravenellu’ have been confused ever since. 

E. Virginianum, Lam., isa slender plant, from one to 
three feet high, with lanceolate leaves, the lower on very 
long fistulous petioles, bracts as long as the head, bract- 
lets with three spiny cusps (the middle one largest) and 
prominent, acuminate-cuspidate calyx-lobes, equalling or 
exceeding the bractlets. The species occurs along the 
margins of ponds and streams from New Jersey to Florida, 
and thence to Texas. Mr. Canby sends forms from Del- 
aware, with bracts longer than the heads, but in every 
other respect they conform to this species. 

E. prealtum, Gray, is a very stout plant, from four to six 
feet high, with radical leaves narrowly oblong (not unlike 
those of a Rumex), often two feet or more long, including 
the long petioles, bracts two or three times longer than the 
head, bractlets as in the last and longer than the calyx- 
lobes. It is found in tide swamps from North Carolina to 
Georgia. The so-called £. prealtum of Florida is another 
species, 

E. Ravenellii, Gray, is slender, from one to three feet high,,. 
with linear, elongated, nearly terete (conduplicate) leaves, 
the lower ones twelve to eighteen inches long, bracts as 
long as the heads, bractlets with three strong and equal 
spiny cusps, short, mucronate calyx-lobes, and long, 
rigid styles. Formerly credited only to the wet Pine-bar- 
rens of South Carolina, with Ravenel as collector, it is 
now found to grow near Apalachicola, Florida, collected 
by Dr. Chapman. These Florida specimens Dr. Chapman 
took to be £. Virginianum, and it was from these, of course 
more or less modified by published descriptions, that he 
drew the characters of the £. Virginianum of his Manual. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. John M. Coulter. 


Trees and Shrubs for a Trying Climate. 


HE word ‘‘hardy” as commonly used is a relative 

term. With the prairie settlers of the north-west it 

means ability to endure the summer and winter extremes 

noted briefly in the article ‘‘Our Prairie Climate,” in the 

issue of GaRDEN AND Forest for May 30th. Some of the 

essential characteristics of a truly ‘‘Iron-clad” plant here, 
are these : 

(1) The foliage must be as perfect as that of the Duchess 
Apple, the Gakovska Pear, of Populus Bolleana, Rosa rugosa 
or of our native trees and shrubs that do well under cultiva- 
tion on dry upland prairie. Critical observation under the 
microscope shows such leaves to be provided with extra 
rows of palisade cells, anda thick epidermis more or less 
protected by pubescence. 

(2) The trees and plants with foliage adapted to great 
extremes of atmospheric heat and moisture are also protect- 
ed by special structure of the outer bark, and all the parts 
of the flower are stronger, firmer and thicker, than those of 
plants developed in more equable climates. We may add 
that even the fruit of the true ‘‘Iron-clad” is protected by 
a thick epidermis and by more or less pubescence. 

(3) The ‘‘Iron-clad” must be as fixed in its habit of 
growth asa Currant bush or a Hickory. The tree or shrub 
which can be lured into late growth by our warm, and 
often wet, autumns, will certainly be injured by our first 
norther. 

(4) Our occasional warm south winds of winter and 
early spring will stimulate the tree or shrub from a climate 
dissimilar to ours into a feeble movement of sap, to be, 
perhaps, choked within twenty-four hours by zero weather. 
Our truly hardy tree must hibernate as perfectly as the 
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Duchess Apple, and I am glad to state that we have 
many trees and shrubs that are still better organized _ in 
this respect. 

(5) The tree or shrub that defies our winter extremes, 
of from thirty to thirty-five degrees below zero, must have 
its new wood—even in the intercellular spaces—so perfect- 
ly stored with starch as to be incapable of being ruptured 
by freezing. A careful examination of the points of 
growth of the Silken-leaf Apple and of Bullock’s Pippin 
will exhibit an unexpected difference in cell structure to 
the amateur in such work. 

This too brief outline of the essentials of our hardy 
tree will naturally give the impression that our list of de- 
sirable trees and shrubs for the west must be short. But 
thanks to a rich natural flora, and direct and indirect in- 
troductions from old world climates of plants, not unlike 
our own, we already have a large and varied list to select 
from. 

Some of the varieties and species which seem worthy 
of trial over large areas of our country will be noticed 
briefly in another communication. 

Ames, Iowa. 


j. L. Budd. 
Alexander Pope and the Gardener’s Art. 


N most men’s minds the name of Alexander Pope is a 
synonym for artificiality in art. There is, of course, 
a further kind of artificiality than Pope’s—the kind which 
is not art atall. But among genuine artists in verse, he 
stands as the representative of formality, self-conscious- 
ness, rule and measure, of high polish, studied grace and 
well-balanced, rigorously calculated charm; as the very 
antithesis of all that is meant by the words natural, spon- 
taneous, free and fresh. Narrowly considered as a poet 
for his manner of speech, the verdict is a true one. But 
there was more to Pope than this poetry, and there is 
more even in his poetry than its form. And it is a dis- 
appointment to find that so acute a critic, and so sym- 
pathetic a student of the eighteenth century, as Mr. Austin 
Dobson, fails to make these facts as clear as they ought 
to be made in his article on the poet, recently published 
in Scribner's Magazine. 

It is but fair to say, however, that Mr. Dobson is not 
alone in -his failure. So far as I have read, no biogra- 
pher of Pope has recognized the service which he ren- 
dered the world in a branch of art which was not his 
own. None of them has explained that to this poet, whom 
we call the apostle of formality, England is more indebted, 
perhaps, than to any other single man, for the develop- 
men of the “natural style” of gardening. Historians of 
the gardener’s art have been more clear-sighted, but the 
attitude of his professed biographers is typified by that 
of Dyce, who says, ‘‘ Though his writings exhibit inci- 
dental glimpses of rural nature, he appears to have had 
no passionate sense of her beauties; he had more pleas- 
ure in describing those external objects which are arti- 
ficial than those which are natural . . . In his 
Windsor Forest, which gave him an opportunity of pre- 
senting to us distinct and peculiar landscapes, his descrip- 
tions of scenery are general and without individuality.” 
This is one of those verdicts which are true in the letter, 
but false in the impression they give. It is true that Pope’s 
Windsor Forest shows us no such rural pictures as a 
modern writer would paint, is peopled with nymphs and 
dryads, and breathes in general the pseudo-classic spirit 
of the age; and it is likewise true, as Mr. Dobson says, 
that it “is cold and conventional to the modern reader.” 
But had Pope really ‘‘looked at nature with the unpurged 
eyes of his generation”—-Mr. Dobson’s words again—he 
would hardly have written of Windsor Forest at all, and 
his poem would certainly have lacked those occasional 
breaths of freshness and that underlying strain of sincere 
feeling for nature’s sincerest self, which even to the modern 
reader (if he can read a little deeply) redeem its coldness 
and artificiality of form. So, too, while it is true that 
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Pope can ‘have had no “passionate” feeling for rural 
nature, we must remember that his life, except in its 
very early years, was passed in the cockneydom of 
Queen Anne’s reign—in London itself, or beside the 
villa~-ed Thames; and that it was a marked peculiarity 
then and there to have any feeling for rural nature at all. 
Again, it is true that, as a rule, he describes artificial, 
not natural, scenes; but artificial is a word of wide signifi- 
cance, and to accept it in this connection in its most 
pronounced significance, is wholly to misconceive of Pope. 
The scenes which he loved best were artificial, in the 
sense of having been created or altered by art. But they 
were not artificial in the sense of being formal. And this 
fact marks him off distinctly from the mass of his con- 
temporaries—gives him a place in history as the apostle 
of a new art whose ‘tastes and ideals wete far ahead of 
those of his generation. If we study the little plan of 
his famous garden at Twickenham (published with Mr. 
Dobson's article), we see that, although some parts are 
formally designed, there are others in which a natural 
looking arrangement has been made; and all the descrip- 
tions of the place which have come down to us make 
clear its unlikeness in this respect to the typical garden 
of the time. Moreover, Pope's titles to honor, as an ad- 
vocate of natural gardening, do not rest solely on his 
Twickenham experiment, or on the sentiments implied in 
his Windsor Forest. A paper on Verdant Sculpture, which 
he published early in life in the Guardian, is known to 
have worked a revolution in English practice—to have 
scotched, if not instantly killed, the practice of clipping 
trees into formal shapes. Kent, at first a painter, and 
then the earliest of English landscape gardeners—in the 
true sense of the word—was deeply influenced by Pope; 
and the famous Epistle to the Earl of Burlington, On she 
Use of Riches, might serve to-day as a text-book of aphor- 
isms for the landscape gardener’s instruction. It seems 
strange that Mr. Dobson did not dwell upon the passages 
in this poem which refer to the gardener’s art—they 
would have served him for the establishing of so pretty an 
antithesis between Pope the formal poet and Pope the 
advocate of informality in another art. Might one not 
expect that Versailles would be his ideal, and the long 
drawn aisle of verdure, the square walled pool, and the 
marble terrace his synonyms for beauty out-of-doors? 
No; what he says is: 


To plant, to build, whatever you intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 

To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot, 

In all, let Nature never be forgot. . . . 

He gains all points who pleasingly confounds, 

Surprises, varies and conceals the bounds. 

Consult the genius of the place in all ; 

That helps the waters or to rise or fall ; 

Or helps th’ ambitious hill the heavens to scale, 

Or scoops in circling theatres the vale ; 

Calls in the country, catches opening glades ; 

— willing woods, and varies shades from shades ; 
ow breaks, or now directs, th’ intending lines; 

Paints as you plant and as you work designs. 

Still follow sense, of every art the soul ; 

Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole, 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 

Start e’en from difficulty, strike from chance. 


And when he desires to say what should no/ be done, 
these are his words: 


His gardens next your admiration call ; 

On every side you look, behold, the wall ! 

No pleasing intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just refiects the other. 


Thus did Pope preach of gardening, and thus, according 
to his lights and opportunities, he tried to practice it. 
When Mr. Dobson, in the charming poem which follows 
the prose article, says of him, that “his Nature” was “‘a 
Parterre,” the words are used in a metaphorical sense, as 
illustrative of his literary style; but even thus, it hurts us a 
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little to read them. It seems a lapse from perfect justice 
—or, should I say, from perfect taste?—to speak of par- 
terres, even metaphorical, verbal parterres, in connection 
with the man who did so much to free gardening from the 
fetters of formality, to ‘‘call in the country,” and vary 
‘*shade from shade.” 

I would not be understood as implying that Pope fought 
quite alone his crusade against formality in gardening. 
A hundred years before his time Bacon preached the vir- 
tues of a more sympathetic treatment of nature, and 
Milton sang the charms of a great natural garden. And 
in his own generation, Addison fought valiantly at his 
side. But it was only in the century of Addison and 
Pope that words bore fruit in actual deeds; and it is 
doubtful whether any single influence was as potent as 
Pope’s in the matter. If we cannot quote the last line of 
his indsor Forest, 


First in these fields I sung the sylvan strains, 


and make it apply with literal truth to gardening in 
England, we can say, at least, that he sang the sylvan 
strain more convincingly than had any one before him. 

A date or two in conclusion may be of interest. Addi- 
son’s Description of a Garden in the Natural Style was 
published in 1712, Pope’s Verdant Sculpiure in 1713, and 
his Episie to Lord Burlingion in 1731, while the first 
a treatise on the natural style of gardening— 

hateley’s—did not appear until 1770. 


M. G. van Rensselaer. 
A Well Planted Village Street. 


picture, but the impulse of any artist who might 
ance for the first time to face the leafy vista from which 
our illustration (page 209) is taken would be to make a 
sketch of it. And yet the elements of this picture are of 
the simplest and most natural character. We can con- 
ceive of a street which would be attractive on account of 
the well planted and well kept lawns on either side, with 
road borders straight and trim. But here the lawns form 
no feature ot importance, and the problem of how much 
space shall be devoted to wheelway and foot-path is left 
to settle itself in the most practical and natural way, as 
the feet and wheels themselves may dictate. The paths 
are therefore laid just where they are most convenient, 
and certainly the flowin@seurves which mark the bound- 
ary between grass. and gravel are more beautiful than any 
straight line could be, while they do not demand the fre- 
quent labor of cutting the sod and raking over the road- 
way, which are necessary when a formal border is 
neatly kept. The Dandelions in the grass bear witness 
that the lawn-mower is not used to destroy all the wild 
flowers, and these in their seasun add to the natural and 
rural charm of the street. The brightness of a bit of sky 
seen beneath the overarching limbs of trees which frame it 
in always adds a tone of cheerfulness to such a vista, and 
the sunshine which here sifts through the foliage on either 
hand forbids any thought of gloominess in the dwellings 
which a too dense shade invariably suggests. Altogether, 
this street picture has a balance and harmony which 
would not probably characterize one composed of various 
border plantations made in accordance with the individual 
tastes of different land-owners, and it is, therefore, pleas- 
antly suggestive of a community of interest in the street 
and its beauty—a suggestion emphasized by the public 
well which stands for neighborliness and sociability. 

It would not be wise nor practicable for any other town 
or village to imitate this example in detail. But no serious 
offense against the canons of good taste can be com- 
mitted where a village street is so plarited that it makes a 
complete picture—a picture as peaceful and natural as the 
one here presented, and with such unity of motive that 
no contradictions or incongruitics are apparent. 


[ is not always that a village street makes a pleasing 
c 
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Foreign Correspondence. 
Notes on New Orchids. 


OME beautiful novelties in Orchids have been shown 
‘during the past week or two at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s exhibitions. One has excited unusual in- 
terest, being a new Cypripedium, a genus which is now so 
fashionable. It is a very near relative of the now well- 
known C. Godefroye, which was introduced a few years 
ago from Cochin China, and is called C. bellatulum.* It 
appears to be a free bloomer, as the plants exhibited on 
Tuesday last had several spikes, although they had not 
been out of the packing-case many days. Messrs. Low, 
the well-known Orchid importers at Clifton, are the in- 
troducers, and it is thought that they have made a hit in 
importing the plant in such health. All orchidists know 
and admire C. Godefroye,and the new plant being so much 
superior, it will, without doubt, prove popular. 

Disa racemosa (D. secunda) was also shown for the 
first time on Tuesday. It is not a new plant to botan- 
ists, having been discovered many years ago in south 
Africa, but this is the first time it has flowered in culti- 
vation. In growth and foliage it can hardly be distin- 
guished from Disa grandifora—the Flower of the Gods— 
but in flower it is very different. It has erect spikes 
rising about eighteen inches high, and on the upper parts 
of these are loosely arranged the flowers, each being 
about two inches across; in shape resembling those of 
D. grandifora; but in color of a deep rose-pink, or, as 
some describe it, rosy-crimson, a color pleasing to every 
one and not common among Orchids. The plant is as 
easily-grown as D. grandifiora, requiring an atmosphere 
cool and moist and partial shade. Some fine plants of it 
are now in flower in the Royal Gardens, Kew, the 
plants having been collected in south Africa by the 
assistant curator, Mr. Watson, when traveling in that 
region. No doubt the enterprising collectors of America 
will soon have it, as it is already in the trade. 

A grand new Cattleya, a variety of C. Mendel, was the 
admiration. of all who visited the Exhibition of the Royal 
Horticultural Seciety in the Temple Gardens. This Cat- 
tleya was called Rothschildiana, in compliment to the 
great patron of Orchids. It is impossible to describe 
the distinguishing points of the flower, but it is one of the 
largest flowered forms of C. Mende/i I have ever seen, with 
broader sepals and a very ample lip with a lobe almost 
circular. The color, however, was its greatest charm, 
being so soft and delicate, the sepals being of one tint, the 
lip of another, and exquisitely frilled and margined with 
the deepest tintof all. It camefrom the St. Albans’ Orchid 
nursery. 

A very remarkable Orchid shown also at the Temple 
exhibition was Zissochilus giganieus. Like other species 
of Lissochilus, .it is terrestrial, has long, broad, plicate 
foliage, and a flower stem towering six or eight feet in 
height, carrying numbers of large and curiously shaped 
flowers of a rosy-pink color.’ It is a singularly noble 
Orchid, but hardly one that everybody would care to cul- 
tivate, as such a giant takes up too muchroom. It was 
in the superb collection shown by Sir Trevor Lawrence. 
In that from Baron Schroeder, who owns one of the richest 
Orchid collections in Europe, were also some very choice 
things. I single out afew that struck me as worthy of 
note, and none more so than the snow-white rides Wil- 
fiamstt, which some say is the albino of , Fieldingz, the 
Fox-brush Orchid. Though not absolutely new, it is so 
rare that most orchidists, even old, experienced men, had 
never seen it. A new Scuficaria called Keyseriana, after 
the Lord Mayor of London, who visited the exhibition, 
came from Messrs. Sander & Co. It has affinity with S. 
Steet, but its’ flowers are larger, more heavily and 
richly blotched and barred, and, altogether, it is a finer 
flower. 


*A brief description of this Orchid was given in a late number of this journal.—Ep. 
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The first Hybrid Epidendrum that is known to have 
been raised and flowered under cultivation was shown by 
Messrs. Veitch last Tuesday. It is named Z. O'Brienianum, 
after the well-known orchidist, Mr. James O’Brien. This 
is a cross between the orange-scarlet flowered £. radicans 
(also known as £. rhizophorum) and the pink £. evectum. 
The hybrid shows the features of both parents in its 
flowers, both in form and color, the latter being of a 
kind of magenta-purple, just the tint, in fact, you would 
get by mixing vermilion-orange and crimson-lake on a 
palette. This cross, though not remarkable from the 
standpoint of beauty, is looked upon as important, as it 
may lead to really valuable results in the large genus 
Epidendrum. 
Veitch, one of which was said to be a cross between 
Anguloa Ruckeri and A. Clowesii. The flowers of the hy- 
brid are like those of A. eburnea, being white, copiously 
freckled with pale red. One would have thought that the 
yellow of one and the blood-red of the other flower 
would have produced a cross quite different from the one 
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species, this plant (See Fig. 38, page 211), when grown, 
has no produced leaves, the stem leaves being all short, 
and the lowermost tipped with long, rigid, thread-like ap- 
pendages which are cruelly barbed. The flower-bracts 
are not conspicuous, but the flowers, which are com- 
paratively large, are of a light red color, and droop grace- 
fully upon the slender pedicels. S. W. 


Plant Notes. 
Iris Korolkowi. 


HIS is a beautiful new Iris, original in form and out- 

_ line, showy and strange in colors. It was discov- 
ered and imported from Turkestan some twelve years 
ago and is one of the hardiest of its race. The flowers 
appear in May, and with the type and one variety, the 
ground color of falls and standards is a peculiar grayish- 
white, beautifully netted with olive and coffee-brown 
streaks ; in some other varieties the ground color has a 


Main Street, Kingston, Rhode Island.—See page 208. 


shown, which was named A. in/ermedia. Another hybrid 
Orchid was a cross between Dendrobium Dalhousteanum 
and D. Huttont. Here again the result is disappointing, 
though one could trace the feature of both parents in the 
flowers of the new comer, which is oppressed with the un- 
pronounceable name of D. porphyrogasirum. It is obvi- 
ously premature to speak of the merits of hybrid Orchids 
the first season of flowering. - 


London, May 24th. W. Goldring. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Pitcairnia Palmeri.* 


HIS is one of the smallest species of the genus, and 

was discovered with the one previously figured, by 

Dr. E. Palmer, growing abundantly in the crevices of rocks 
in the mountains of Jalisco, Mexico. Unlike the former 


*P. Parmer, Watson, Proc. Am. Acad., xxii. 456. Acaulescent, somewhat 
furfuraceous throughout, the basal bracts ending in barbed, filiforin appendages ; 
leaves of sterile shoots very narrowly linear, entire, sparsely villous; those of the 
flowering stem bract-like and very narrowly attenuate ; floral bracts, narrow, 
shorter thar the reflexed pedicels; petals, light red, 14g inches long, three times 
longer than the narrow, acuminate sepals; stamens and style incl . 


flush of purple and in one variety it is deep purple; the 
netting of all these is simply deeper in color. It takes to 
any soil, but prefers a loamy one. It enjoys a long, hard 


winter and a bright spring. Max Leichiiin. 
Baden-Baden, 


Calypso borealis.—The flowering season of this little Orchid 
is just over, and those who have had the pleasure of seeing 
it in its native habitat may consider themselves fortunate. The 
peculiar shape of its flower, the variety of delicate colors— 
pink, purple and white—and the single dark green leaf, make 
ita favorite among lovers of wild flowers, but to fully ap- 
preciate it, one must gather it in its natural home. It usually 
grows in dark cedar swamps among the largest and oldest 
Arbor Vite trees. Like Aplectrum hyemale and Tipularia 
discolor, it sends up its leaf and flower-bud in autumn, and in 
spring it is ready to start into growth as soon as the snow and 
frost disappear. Its height is usually three to five inches. After 
flowering it dies down to the bulb and remains in this state 
until late in autumn. The bulb is quite small and the leaf so 
inconspicuous, that it is difficult to find the plant except when 
in flower. Coming so early in the season and being such a 
rare species, it is seen by only a few. In some portions of 
northern Vermont it is much more abundant than in the mid- 
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dle parts, and is quite rare, if it grows at all, in the southern 
part of the state. For this reason I am inclined to believe 
that in eastern Canada, where the Ardor Vite attains a much 
larger growth, it is quite Common. It grows very abundantly 
in portions of Oregon and Washington Territory. 

F. H. Horsford. 


Pentstemon barbatus, Nutt., var. Wizlizeni, Gray.—‘‘ Next in 
beauty comes the bright-flowered Pentstemon coccineus,” con- 
tinues Engelmann in his report on the collection of Wisli- 
zenus; yet he could only judge of its beauty from dried speci- 
mens, with colors more or less changed or dimmed in drying, 
or fromm the accounts of his friend. Seen growing in its native 
haunts—near streams of wooded ravines of the Cordilleras— 
with slender, straight stems two or three feet high, clean, glau- 
cous green leaves, and flowers in color between scarlet and 
crimson, scattered on filiform pedicels, it is, indeed, a graceful 
and lovely plant. In recent years Dr. Gray has referred it to 
Pentstemon barbatus of Nuttall, and given it a varietal name to 
commemorate its adventurous discoverer. C. G. Pringle. 


Variations in Viola pedata.—There is a hillside near German- 
town famous for its great abundance of this beautiful flower. 
When a thousand plants are in full flower, as they were, a few 
weeks ago, a more charming sight could hardly be desired. 
While wandering among them I came upon four plants with 
flowers white as snow, a single plant with a distinct, dark eye, 
several with very light blue flowers, and others of a color 
almost identical with that of Houstonia cerulea. 


Foseph Meehan, 





Cultural Department. 
Poppies. 


UST now Oriental Poppies are in full bloom here and a 
brilliant display they make. Last year they were in their 
finest condition between May 26th and June 5th, but this sea- 
son they, together with most other garden plants, are a week 
to ten days later in blooming. These Oriental Poppies are 
hardy, herbaceous perennials of the easiest possible cultiva- 
tion, and long-lived, and they spread and multiply considera- 
bly from underground shoots. They are grown here in a 
mass several yards square on a warm, dry, sandy bank, where 
the ground, although naturally poor, is well enriched by 
surface manuring; the.roots can penetrate as deep as they are 
inclined in the open soil—often four feet or more. Here they 
flourish and bloom most plentifully. But where the ground 
is better and the position more sheltered by neighboring 
shrubs, the Poppies are finer and less apt to be scorched by 
warm sunshine. When the plants have done blooming they 
are cut over and £schscholtzia Californica is sown among 
them; thissoon covers the ground and blooms through Sep- 
tember and October. 

The European Corn Pappy (Papaver Rheas) is easily natu- 
ralized on sandy banks and a,bulb beds. Here they grow at 
will and sow themselves. The Hyacinths, Narcissus and 
Tulips come up and blossom in April and May, and before 
they are out of bloom the Corn Poppies have covered the 
ground and begin blooming about the end of May. After 
their flowering season is over they are cleared away,as they 
are only annual, the bulbs are lifted, the ground forked over, 
and the bed planted at once with French Marigolds, Zinnias, 
Gaillardias, Vincas, Pelargoniums, or some other sun-loving 
plants. These are removed in October and bulbs are then 
set out for spring flowering. Seeds enough have fallen from 
the Poppies upon the ground for next year’s crop, and they 
come up all over the surface like a thick crop of weeds. 

Of the large double-flowered annual Poppies known as 
Ranunculus-flowered and Pzonia-flowered, we have a bed 
sixteen yards by twelve yards on a warm slope. The seeds 
were sown early in April, broadcast, raked in and rolled, and a 
sprinkling of Eschscholtzia seed was also sown atthe same time 
along the outer edge of the bed. The £schscholtziais now in 
bloom but the Poppies will not flower till the first of July, when 
they always make a gorgeous blaze. But they do not last 
long—hardly three weeks. When they are done blooming the 
ground is cleared and forked and Marigolds or Zinnias are 

lanted for autumn blooming. It is not worth while to wait 


or these Poppies to sow their own seed, as it costs but a trifle 
and it is better to clear off the plants before they ripen seed 
than to delay the next crop. 

Such beautiful Poppies as Peacock, Danebrog and Mephisto 
can be raised from seeds grown in the green-house in 
March, and they should bé’grown along in pots till the first 
Treated in 


of May and then planted out in the garden. 
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this way, the Peacock Poppies are now in bloom; the others 
are not. But these may be sown out-of-doors in spring in the 
same way as the Pzonia-flowered Poppy, or they may be 
sown in the fall like Corn Poppies. In both cases they will 
grow and bloom well. 

In a cold-frame the ‘beautiful Alpine Poppies (P. nudicaule) 
have bloomed since April. They are hardy perennials, but 
the best practice is to treat them as annuals or biennials. They 
are of dwarf +habit, and some are white, others bright yellow, 
and others orange; and when growing near each other the 
yellow and orange varieties mix together, and we often get 
yellow blossoms that are striped with orange and orange blos- 
soms striped with yellow. These are lovely and appropriate 
plants for the rock-garden and they should be grown where 
water will not lodge about them, or hot south-west sunshine 
strike them in summer. If you grow them in the rockery let 
them naturalize themselves there ; this they will soon do, as they 
scatter their seeds and seedlings come up all about them. 
Some young plants, raised from seed sown in the green-house 
last February, and planted out early in May, are now in 


bloom. Wilitam Falconer. 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Bedding Plants for Spring —The expensive fashion of “ bed- 
ding out” is gradually losing favor, especially in England. It 
survives here perhaps because the number of plants available 
for summer bedding in this country is considerable, and suc- 
cess is comparatively easy. With spring bedding this is not so. 
The English system has been generally followed, but the diffi- 
culty here is in using the variety of plants used there. Wall- 
flowers, Aubrietias and Saponaria Calabrica cannot be used at 
all. Hybrid Oxlips wilt, and rapidly fade after the first 
spell of warm, bright weather. Aradis albida and Myosotis 
sylvatica quickly run to seed, and /yosotis dissitifiora, which 
is a perennial and not an annual, and by far the better kind, 
is later in flower here because it must make new flower- 
ing shoots; those formed the previous fall, and which should 
flower early the next spring, being invariably killed back to the 
root-stock during winter. Perhaps seed sown or cuttings 
taken in August and wintered over in a frame would give 
early flowers; but I have never seen this tried. Silene pen- 
dula compacta does well if sown in July or August and kept 
over ina protected frame; it comes in well, and is charm- 
ing when planted as a groundwork for yellow Tulips. As a 
groundwork for scarlet Tulips nothing is more beautiful than 
a bed of Pansies, especially since the great improvement in 
the French varieties of these plants. They have also the ad- 
vantage of being easily and cheaply raised. 

In addition to the above named, many early flowering 
American plants are useful for spring bedding. It will possi- 
bly be regarded as an expensive innovation to suggest a bed 
of. Trillium grandifiorum. But the expense would not be 
greater than the cost of many pieces of summer bedding, 
while the beauty would be infinitely greater. Why not have a 
bed of Viola pedata, even though the plant is common in 
some localities? The Dog-tooth Violet would make a hand- 
some spring bed, and could be as easily followed by summer 
bedding as Tulips, though the same could not be urged in 
favor of the Trillium. The beautiful varieties of Moss Pinks 
(Phlox subulata) have proved admirable spring bedding plants. 
The varieties best adapted to this purpose are Nivalis, white; 
Atropurpurea, purple; Vivid, bright rose; and Model, light 
rose. It takes considerable time to work up a stock of these, 
and in order to keep their foliage green they should be 
protected in winter. T. D. Hatfield. 

Wellesley, Mass. 

Primula officinalis.—Several patches of the English Cowslip 
are now in full bloom on a north hillside. These were plant- 
ed six years ago and have had no protection whatever other 
than snow. The soilis avery poor clay loam. Our winters 
are very severe, the thermometer often registering more 
than 20° below zero. On the same hillside, though in.better 
soil, are some clumps of Scilla nutans (Bluebells), also of S. 
campanulata in var. These have proved to be perfectly 
hardy and make quite an addition to our early summer flow- 
ers. We grow a large number of these Scillas in pots for house 
decoration, and now that we are sure of their being hardy, shail 
plant out all our surplus corms. Narcissus Polyanthus is 
hardy here, although they do not flower well, but 4. poeticus, 
both double and single, bloom freely, and I have never seen 
better or larger flowers of the double variety, than those now 
on the hillside and which have come up through the sod. 
Jonquils are equally hardy and flower freely. Lrythronium 
grandifiorum a a pase (vide p. 177) is hardy here, havin 
withstood several severe winters, and flowers annually. 
small bed of Jris xiphioides has wintered well without the 
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least protection. 
acquisition. 
Kenwood, N. Y., June 6th. F. Goldring. 


Spring Beauty.—This pretty little flower (Claytonia Virginiana), 
mentioned on page 177, grows abundantly in some parts of the 
woods near here. The largest group occurs near the edge of 
a swamp in a thick wood of Beech, Chestnut, and other trees. 
The hollow of the swamp is filled with Symplocarpus fetidus, 


If this should prove hardy it will be a grand 

























































































































































































































Fig. 38.—Pitcairnia Palmeri.—See page 209. 


Veratrum viride, and the like, and the moist sides with broad 
stretches of Dog’s-tooth Violet and Spring Beauty. In the wet- 
tish ground the tubers lie on or at the surface and are merely 
covered with a layer of fallen forest leaves; further up on the 
dry ground the tubers are buried in the earth from half an 
inch to three inches deep. From each tuber—according to its 
size—one shoot or a bundle of shoots—each containing a pair 
of opposite leaves and raceme of flowers—is produced. This 
Spring Beauty appears above ground about the first of May, 
is in bloom and full growth about the 2oth of the same month 
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and begins to fade about the first of June. By the middle 
of June they have withered and disappeared, and without a 
close search their presence would be unnoticed. They come 
up, bloom and complete their growth while the woods are 
moderately open—that is, before the leaves have come upon 
the trees. In Central Park this plant is naturalized in the grass 
under the trees on a moist bank. As a garden plant it is of 
the easiest cultivation and in the rockery it survives year after 
year. The wild tubers can be gathered and planted in the 
garden or a stock of plants may be obtained from seed. 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Orchid Notes. 


Orchids in Bloom.—The collection of De Witt S. Smith, Esq., 
of Lee, Massachusetts, comprises many choice specimens of 
this genus now in bloom. Conspicuous ——s them is a 
group of Cypripediums in splendid health, their broad, stout, 
green foliage, and large, well-formed blossoms, indicating in- 
telligent treatment. he Cypripedium house is a span roof 
structure, having a centre stage forty feet long by eight feet 
wide, with side stages of the same length. Amongst the most 
notable in bloom is a very distinct variety of C. Lawrenceanum, 
the purple lines on the broad dorsal sepals being intermixed 
with numerous small, dark purple spots. The petals stand 
boldly outwards, the pouch being very narrow. A magnificent 
example of C. Dayanum named Smith's variety showed a flower 
twice the size of the common C. Dayanum. Another remark- 
able variety observed is a form of C. Godefroye, with broad, 
round petals, the ground color of which is pure white and the 
markings of the darkest purple. The foliage of this variety is 
clear green on the under side, while in the ordinary form it is 
of a dark chocolate color. C. niveum is represented by more 
than twenty plants in bloom, the stout spikes being unusually 
tall, and, in many instances, twin-flowered, forming a delight- 
ful contrast with its handsome mottled foliage. Mr. Norman, 
the gardener here, places the plants of the latter species, 
shortly before blooming, into a little more heat, to enable the 
spikes to attain a greater length, that the blossoms may be 
seen to a better advantage. Specimens of C. grande, C. cilio- 
lare, C. Dominii, C. arneri, C. hirsutissimum, are in 
superb condition, together with a very fine variety of C. darba- 
tum, the centre of the flower being of a blackish purple and 
the petals tipped with light chocolate. C. vernixium, C. Dau- 
thieri, C. ookere, concolor Regnieri, specimens of 
C. Morgane, C. cardinale, are growing rapidly here, with a 
dozen plants of C. Spicerianum with fully fifty growths each. 
The Cattleyas are very showy, the flowers being unusually 
large and high colored. A plant of C. Mossi@ bore nine flowers 
on three spikes of extraordinary.size, each measuring fully ten 
inches across, with petals four and one-half inches wide, lip 
three and one-half inches broad, and of a beautiful bright rose 
color. Large specimens of C. Mendelii, C. Lawrenceana, 
C. Skinneri, and a well-flowered plant of Oncidium Fonesia- 
num, with a branching spike, formed the most attractive group 
in the Cattleya house. A fine group of Dendrobium Dearei 
was also in flower, its pure white blossoms having remained 
nearly three months in bloom. Several examples of Vanda 
suavis were looking in excellent health, together with a quan- 
tity in bloom of the Butterfly Orchid, Oncidium pastas 


Cattleya Sanderiana.—A magnificent variety of this fine 
Orchid is in bloom, with a four-flowered spike. The petals 
measure nine and one-half inches across and are a uniform 
deep rose, The lip, which is three inches across, is a 
beautiful Sa purple, which is brightened by the bold, 
yellow eye-like blotches characteristic of this species. This 
Cattleya is one of the earliest to start into growth, and grows 
very rapidly, flowering within two months from starting. It 
requires heat and a liberal supply of water until the bulbs are 
thoroughly matured, after which it should be taken out of the 
growing house and rested in a cool airy place; otherwise it 
will start a second growth which will weaken the plant. This 
is asomewhat new Cattleya, native of Colombia; but this 
species as well as C. Jmperialis, are only geographical forms 
of C. Gigas, or, more properly, C. Warscewiczii. 

Chysis Chelsonit.—This handsome Orchid is now bearing two 
spikes of 28 flowers. It is a hybrid between C. /evis and C 
Limminghei, in growth resembling the former, but like the 
majority of artificial hybrids, it is much stronger than either of 
its parents, and a very free grower. It isan Orchid that objects 
to have its roots confined ina pot and should be allowed to 
ramble at will. It must be kept well supplied with water, 
and when forming its bulbs weak liquid manure may be given 
nearly every day. It requires strong heat to form large bulbs, 
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and though it should be kept comparatively dry when at 
rest, a warm house in winter suits it best. 

Laelia flammea is a showy and rare hybrid raised from Z. 
cinnabarina and L. Pilcheri, itself a hybrid. It somewhat re- 
sembles the former in growth, and the flowers are much in 
the way of ZL. harpophylla. Our plants are growing freely 
with the usual Cuttleya treatment. 

Kenwood, N. Y., June 8th, F. Goldring. 


Notes from the Arnold Arboretum. 


RAGRANT flowered Maples are not common; for this 
peculiarity, and for the great beauty of its brilliant autumn 
foliage, the variety of the well known Tartarian Maple which is 
found in the valley of the Amoor River in Manchuria, is well 
worth general cultivation. It is the Acer Ginna/a, or, as M. 
Maximowicz now considers it, the Acer Tartaricum var. Ginnala 
—a sinall, bushy tree, attaining here a height of 15 to 29 feet, 
with bright green, smooth an —_ ovate, serrate leaves, 
incisely trilobed, the terminal lobe longly acuminate. The 
yellow, long pediceled, small flowers are deliciously fragrant ; 
they are produced in rather loose erect axillary racemes. The 
Manchurian plant differs from the typical Acer Tartaricum in 
its thinner and less coriaceous, narrower and more deeply lobed 
leaves, in which the middle lobe is much longei and narrower, 
The Manchurian Maple is a perfectly hardy, fast growing 
plant, whose autumn foliage rivals the Sugar Maple in the 
splendor of its orange and scarlet tints. It is very easily raised 
from seed, which has been produced here in great abundance 
for several years. 

The English Hawthorn is not a very satisfactory tree in this 
climate, where the summer sun is too hot for it, scorching the 
leaves, which are preyed upon, too, by several species of fungus; 
so that it is not unusual to see plants almost entirely destitute of 
foliage by the end of August. The beauty and the abundance 
of the flowers, however, must compensate to a certain extent 
for this drawback to the English Hawthorn here, and of the in- 
numerable varieties known in European nurseries, none is 
more vigorous or more satisfactory than a double-flowered 
scarlet variety, which originated in England not many years 
ago, and which is known as Paul’s Double Scarlet Thorn. The 
rather small clusters of bright scarlet flowers are produced in 
the greatest profusion. 

The American Crab Apple, Pyrus coronaria, is less frequently 
seen in gardens than the Japanese and Siberian apples. It is, 
however, an ornamental tree of very considerable value and 
beauty, and it has the great merit of coming into flower ten or 
twelve days after all the other apples have shed their petals. 
The American Crab Apple is.a small bushy tree, twenty or 
thirty feet high, pretty generally distributed through the 
Appalachian forests from Ontario to Alabama, although not 
extending into New England and eastern New York. It has 
serrate or lobed, ovate, somewhat cordate leaves, and broad 
cymes of pale pink or rose colored flowers, which are nearly 
two inchesacross. The orange fruit, flushed with bright scarlet 
when fully ripe, is an inch or an inch anda half in diameter; it 
hangs on long slender stalks, and like the flowers is delicious- 
ly fragrant; itis sometimes used for preserving. This tree 
loaded with fruit in the autumn is hardly less ornamental than 
at this season of the year. 

The earliest of the Spindle-trees (Euonymus) to bloom isan 
east Asian species, £. a/atus, a widely distributed Japanese 
and Manchurian plant; remarkable for the wide, corky wings 
ofits branches, Itis now covered with small yeHow-green 
flowers in loose, generally three-flowered cymes. » The fruit 
is much less conspicuous than that of many other species of 
this genus, and its greatest merit is the beauty of the peculiar 
rose color of its autumn foliage, quite unlike that assumed b 
any American plant, or by any other Japanese plantin the col- 
lection. The peculiar corky formation of the branches, which 
is hardly developed at all upon one variety here, is also interest- 
ing. Varieties differ very considerably, in the time of flowering, 
and in the number of the flowers in their cymes. Zuonymus 
alatus is very hardy here, soon developing into a handsome 
compact specimen four or five feet high. It is figured by 
Regel in his “‘ Flora Ussuriensis,” t. 7. The prostrate form of 
the Strawberry Bush (Zuonymus Americanus, var. obovatus), is 
in bloom before the other American species. This is a useful 
subject for the borders of shrubberies and for other positions 
where it is desirable to connect the turf with higher plants, or 
to plant as undergrowth under trees. It is seldom used in 
gardens, however, although by no means a rare plant in much 
of the regions south of New York and east of the Mississippi 
River. It has long trailing branches which root freely, thin, 
dull, dark green, obovate leaves, erect’ flower-stems one or 
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two feet high, small greenish purple flowers and rather con- 
spicuous warty crimson fruit with a scarlet aril. 

Rhamnus alnifolius is another dwarf American shrub which, 
although possessing very considerable merit as an ornamental 

lant, in Its compact habit and handsome foliage, is rarely 
oundin gardens. Itis a native of northern swamps, but takes 
readily to cultivation, soon forming dense, wide-spreading 
clusters of erect stems, a foot and a half or two feet high, 
clothed with pale yellow-green, ovate, acute, sharply serrate 
leaves, with prominent veins. The small yellow flowers and 
the black fruit are not conspicuous. It is now in flower. 


vty (Aronia ) arbutifolia, the Chokeberry, is now in flower, 
and is exceedingly ornamental both in foliage and in flower, 
There are two distinct forms of this plant, the var. erythro- 
carpa, with narrow leaves, very woolly on the lower side, as 
well as the cyme, and purple-red or scarlet fruit, which re- 
mains upon the branches late into the winter; and the var. 
mélanocarpa, which is nearly smooth and produces black fruit. 
Pyrus arbutifolia is a common shrub throughout the eastern 
part of the Continent from Newfoundland to Louisiana, with 
slender branching stems two to ten feet high, covered with 
a bark. The leaves are an inch or more long, 
ance-oblong, oval or obovate, tapering at the base, sharply ser- 
rate, pale and often downy on the under side when young, 
dark green and shining above, the mid-rib glandular along the 
upper side. The handsome white flowers, often tinged with 
purple, and with conspicuous purple or brown anthers, are 
produced in compound downy corymbs; they are nearly an 
inch across when expanded. Those in the red-fruited variety, 
which is most common in the South, are cousiderably smaller 
and appear here fully a week later. The fruit is a five-celled 
pome, the size of a blueberry, rather dry, but sweetish to the 
taste. The common northern smooth forms, with purple or 
black fruit, vary considerably in the shape of the leaves and in 
the size and color of the flowers. Some of these forms are ex- 
ceedingly ornamental when in flower, and the variability which 
this plant displays naturally, makes it not improbable that, as an 
ornamental plant, it —— be greatly improved through culti- 
vation and selection. am not aware that its improvement 
has ever been undertaken systematically; the field is certainly 
not without promise. Some of the large flowered forms are 
often found in American nurseries, grafted as standards on 
tall stems of the Mountain Ash; it is, however, a far hand- 
somer plant if allowed to grow naturally on its own roots, 
when it forms a tall, upright, and rather compact shrub, which 
is beautiful from spring to autumn. 

Of the two species of Hudsonia which are found in the North- 
ern States, the earliest, H. ericoides,is now in bloom. Itis a 
bushy, heath-like, dwarf shrub, rarely exceeding six or eight 
inches in height, covered with slender, awl-shaped, greenish 
leaves, and producing numerous small, fugacious, showy 
yellow flowers along the upper part of the branches. _ This is 
a very common plant along the sea coast of the New England 
and Middle States, where it often covers broad stretches of 
dry, sandy, barren soil, making a conspicuous and beautiful 
appearance when in flower, and later in the season masses of 
agreeable gray-green foliage. The Hudsonias are not easy 
plants to establish in cultivation, but once established they 
grow and spread, especially if they can be slightly protected in 
winter. They are excellent dwarf rock-garden shrubs, or they 
can be used as a carpet about taller growing plants. 

Neviusia Alahamensis is one of the rarest of North Ameri- 
can shrubs, being known only in one locality—the cliffs of the 
Black Warrior River, in the town of Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
The rarity of this plant, the peculiar structure of its flowers, 
and its relationship, which Professor Gray pointed out long 
ago, to the eastern Asian genera, Kerria and Rhodotyfos, are 
sufficient to make its cultivation interesting. The clusters of 
flowers, moreover, with their long white stamens, are very beau- 
tiful, and make this plant a most desirable addition to any gar- 
den. The Neviusia is a shrub four or five feet high, with 
erect or spreading branches, short-petioled, membranaceous, 
ovate, doubly-serrate leaves and solitary or fascicled flowers, 
which are borne on long, slender peduncles from the extremi- 
tiesofshortlateral branches. They have foliaceous calyx-lobes, 
no petals, and several rows of long stamens, which make the 
flowers conspicuous and showy. The Neviusia is perfectly 
hardy here, and may be propagated by — as readily as 
any of the Spirzeas. Itis figured in the sixth volume of the new 
series of the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, in which will be found a detailed account of this 
plant and its botanical affinities, from the pen of Professor Gray. 

Pyrus fennica, a native of the mountainous parts of central 
Europe, and by some botanists considered a natural hybrid be- 
tween P. intermedia and P. Aucuparia, although reproducing its 
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characters from seed, isin bloom. It has been described under 
many names, of which the most common of those still in use 
are Sorbus hybrida, Azarolus pinnatifida, Sorbus fennica, 
Pyrus pinnatifida and P. sorbifolia. \tis sometimes known in 
nurseries as Sorbus guercifolia. \t is a small tree, with smooth 
yellow-brown bark and erect branches, which attains, under 
favorable conditions, a height of forty or fifty feet. The leaves 
are four to six inches long, deeply pinnately cut or almost pin- 
nate at the base, the under side as well as the peduncles and 
young shoots densely hoary-tomentose. The flowers are 
creamy white, half an inch across, and borne in wide branch- 
ing corymbs. The pome is small, rarely more than half an 
inch in diameter, and dull scarlet in color. Pyrus fennica isa 
plant of very considerable ornamental value; it is very hardy, 
and grows rapidly, and thus far has not been attacked here b 
insects ; although, like the Mountain Ash, it will doubtless suf- 
fer from borers. Specimens differ considerably in the size, 
and especially in the cutting of the leaves. 

Among the White Service trees (Pyrus Aria) in the Arbore- 
tum by far the handsomest is one received several years ago 
from the Arboretum Segrezianum, under the name of Pyrus 
Decaisneana, a variety probably of the common P. Aria, 
which, however, does not seem to have been described, and 
which does not differ from the species except in its broader, 
brighter green leaves. It has broadly ovate, doubly serrate 
leaves, dark green and shining above, covered on the lower 
side, as well as the petioles and peduncles, with a dense white 
tomentum. The White Beam tree and its numerous varieties 
are rarely seen in American gardens. Many of them are very 
hardy, however, and possess, as ornamental trees, valuable 
properties. They are natives of northern and central Europe, 
the Himalaya and some parts of central Asia. The White 
Beam is a low, round-headed tree, sometimes twenty to 
thirty feet in — and sometimes, especially in northern 
Europe, a low bush. It formsa compact mass of bright green 
foliage, with which the white covering of the under sides of 
the leaves, when the wind stirs them, makes a pleasant con- 
trast. It is handsome when covered with its scarlet fruit ; and 
in winter, too, when its smooth branches and large green buds 
are exposed. The rather small creamy white flowers _pro- 
duced in branching corymbs are not very showy. The White 


Beam may be raised from seed; the fine varieties, however, 
can only be Ag openers by 
1 


rafting, the Mountain Ash being 
often used as the stock. Like the Mountain Ash, this tree is 
liable to be attacked by borers. 


Symplocos paniculatus is a hardy ornamental Japanese 
shrub now in flower. It has attained a height of four or five 
feet. The branches are stout, erect and covered with light 
brown slightly scaly bark. The young shoots are hairy pubes- 
cent. The leaves are dark green, ovate acute or sometimes 
slightly obovate, one or two inches long, minutely serrate, 
conspicuously reticulate-veined, scabrous on the upper side, 
softly pubescent below, especially along the mid-rib and pri¢ 
mary veins. The small white flowers, less than half an inch 
across when expanded, are produced in short, loose panicles, 
one or two inches long, terminal upon short lateral leafy 
branches, which appear in great profusion along the 
principal stems. The fruitis blue, the size of a pea. The in- 
troduction of this very beautiful and interesting addition to our 
list of hardy shrubs is due to the Messrs. Parsons, of Flushing, 
who sent it to the Arboretum several years ago. 

Among climbing plants none are hardier and few are more 
vigorous here than Schizandra (Maximowiczia) Chinensis, a 
member of the Magnolia Family, and a native of Manchuria, 
northern China and Japan, where it is often seen in the forests 
climbing over trees to a height of twenty or thirty feet. The 
long flexuous branches are covered with red warty bark. The 
leaves are two or three inches long, obovate or obovate-ellip- 
tical, sharply acuminate, serrate, and slightly pubescent on the 
under side along the principal veins. The flowers are pro- 
duced in few Sowered axillary fascicles which are completely 
hidden by the leaves. They are long peduncled, drooping, 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, pale rose-colored and 
deliciously fragrant, and are followed by scarlet baccate fruits, 
an inch in diameter, and which remain a long time upon the 
plant. This is a very hardy and fast growing vine, which 
might be cultivated much more frequesiity than it is in this 
country. 

Cytisus biflorus, a native of Hungary, is a very hardy shrub 
here, two to three feet high, with rigid, stout branches, and one 
of the showiest species of the whole gerius, which can be 

rown in this climate without protection. It has oblong 
right yellow parallelly paired flowers an inch and a quarter 
long, and longer than the small ternate silky leaves. Cytisus 
purpureus, a native of the central European mountain ranges, 
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is a very hardy and desirable dwarf shrub in this climate. It 
has procumbent, twi stems, solitary axillary, handsome pur- 
ple flowers, and small, smooth leaves with oblong leaflets. It 
is sometimes grafted as a standard upon tall stems of the La- 
burnum, but in this climate it is more successful when grown 
upon its own roots. 

The common Broom of Europe (Cytisus scoparius), a tall 
shrub, five to ten feet high, with small trifoliate leaves and 
handsome, solitary, axillary yellow flowers, produced in the 
greatest profusion during several weeks, is unfortunately not 
quite hardy, but with a slight covering in winter blooms pro- 
fusely. This is one of the best known and most beautiful of 
European shrubs. Cytisus albus, the beautiful white Spanish 
Broom, requires also some protection here in winter. It has 
tall flexuous branches, just now covered with racemed fascicles 
of pure white flowers, and small silky trifoliate leaves. Like the 
last, it is well worth the trouble of the slight winter protection 
necessary to insure its profuse flowers. ° 

The double-flowered form of Wistaria Chinensis, in which 
the stamens are all developed into petals, is rarely seen in 
flower here. It is one of the plants sent to this country 
from Japan by Mr. F. Gordon Dexter twenty-five years ago, 
and afterwards propagated and distributed by Mr. Francis 
Parkman. It is now in flower probably for the second or 
third time only in the neighborhood of Boston. The flowers 
have little beauty in themselves, and as the plant is such a 
very shy bloomer, its cultivation cannot be recommended. 

Tune 8th. 


The Forest. 


Dispersion of Seeds and Plants. 


OME time ago Mr. D. Morris, in a contribution to 
Nature, cited numerous instances in which birds 
had taken an active part in the distribution of seeds and 
plants. Birds, it is true, from their greater adaptability to 
rapid and extensive locomotion, are more concerned in 
this work than other animals, but they are, by no means, 
alone in scattering seeds. In Nafure for March. 15th Mr. 
Morris contributes further notes upon this subject, from 
which we quote: 


“It may seem strange, at first sight, to assert that cattle have 
been the means of distributing the seeds of certain plants from 
one country to another, but a statement is made by Griesbach* 
respecting Pithecolobium Saman (N.O. Leguminose), a large 
tree native of Tropical America, now naturalized in Jamaica, 
that the ‘seeds were formerly brought over from the continent 
[of America] by cattle.’ This statement has been carefully 
examined and it is fully borne out by facts. Formerly, Jamaica, 
like Trinidad at present,was dependent for cattle on Venezuela. 
The food of the animals during their voyage consisted, amongst 
other things, of the pulpy legumesof Pithecolobium Saman, The 
seeds being very hard were uninjured by the process of mastica- 
tion and digestion, and they were dejected by the animals in the 
pastures, where they germinated and grew up into large trees. 
In this instance the seeds were carried across the sea a dis- 
tance of about a thousand miles, and there is no doubt that the 
cattle were directly concerned in their introduction. Indeed, 
without them the seeds, even if accidentally introduced 
amongst the fodder, would not have been placed under such 
circumstances as would have enabled them to give rise to 
plants. In the first place, by being passed through the animals 
the seeds were softened and the period of germination has- 
tened. In the second place, being embedded in the droppings 
of the animals the seeds had a suitable medium to protect and 
promote germination; and this medium enabled the young 
plants to withstand the season of drought which is incidental 
to almost every tropical country. In this instance we have 
cattle not only the means of introducing the seeds of a valua- 
ble tree, but also involuntarily instrumental in establishing 
the tree ina new country, and providing shelter, shade and 
food for their progeny. Those acquainted with the guango 
or rain tree, as this Pithecolobium is locally called, will fully 
realize its value as a shade and food tree for cattle,.and they 
will also appreciate the singular concourse of circumstances 
by means of which such a tree was introduced to a new country 
by the very animals which required it most. 

“It is possible there may be some one whowill doubt the 
possibility of seeds retaining the power of germination after 
undergoing the processes of mastication and digestion, and 
especially in the special case of ruminating animals. There 


*« Flora, British West India Islands,” p. 225. 
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is, however, very clear evidence on the subject. It is a com- 
mon occurrence in India to utilize the services of goats to 
hasten the germination of the seeds of the common Acacia 
arabica, known as the Babul. This tree belongs to the same 
natural order as the Pithecolobium, and grows in the poorest 
and driest soils of India. The Babul seeds will not germinate 
readily in the hot weather, and it is the regular habit, in order 
to save a season, for a person desirous of a crop of seedlings 
to make a bargain with a herdsman or a neighbor who pos- 
sessesa flock of goats to quarter them for some days in a small 
inclosure in which they are fed on Babul leaves and pods. 
The droppings of the animals contain a certain number of 
seeds which are uninjured, and these now readily germinate, 
and give rise to plants the same season. Iam informed by 
Dr. Watt that in India ‘several other plants are treated in the 
same way.’ The seeds of the several species of cultivated 
Guava are hard and do not easily germinate. These, how- 
ever, are said to germinate more freely and readily when they 
are picked up in night soil. 

“While on this subject I would mention that when at St. 
Helena in 1883 I expressed some surprise that no attempt was 
made to utilize ‘urban’ manure in the neighborhood of 
Jamestown, when the land was so impoverished and yielded 
such poor crops. I was met by the fact that if such manure 
was largely used the land would become over-run with plants 
of the Prickly Pear, Opuntia Ficus-indica, the fruit of which 
is largely consumed by the inhabitants. There is little doubt 
that the seeds of this plant, like those of the Guava, and I sus- 
pect also species of Passifora, which are swallowed whole, 
are capable of germination after they have passed through the 
human body. Another instance occurs to me where the use 
of manure has been the means of distributing an undesirable 

lant on cultivated lands. In many tropical countries a grass 

nown as Para, Mauritius, or Scotch Grass, and sometimes as 
Water Grass (Panicum barbinode), has been introduced from 
Brazil, and highly esteemed for its rapid growth and nourish- 
ing properties. It grows well in moist situations on the banks 
of streams, and even in soils so swampy as to be suitable for 
nothing else. In such situations it spreads rapidly and yields 
abundant food for cattleand horses. Nothing, however, could 
be worse than this grass for cultivated areas, where the land is 
required to be kept free from weeds, and where crops of 
Sugar-cane, Coffee, Tea and Cacao are raised. It has been 
found that where animals are fed on this grass the joints, even 
after passing through the animals, have been known to grow. 
Hence the manure, if freshly used, has been the means of es- 
tablishing the plant over wide areas.” 


Mr. Morris then cites the Cardoon and common Stork’s- 
bill (Zrodium ciculartum) as plants which have spread over 
wide acres in South America through the instrumentality 
of cattle. In the latter instance the seeds become at- 
tached to the legs and bodies of the animals by means of 
their bearded carpels, and in this way they are carried over 
wide areas. 

He then continues : 


“In the Island of Jamaica we have a remarkable instance of 
the naturalization and wide distribution of an introduced plant 
in the case of the Indian Mango. In an official report, pub- 
lished in 1885, I stated that to the Mango, possibly more than 
any tree in the island, is due the reforesting of the denuded 
areas in the lower hills; and as in consequence of the changes 
taking place in the climate members of the indigenous flora 
are unable to maintain their ground, it is fortunate the island 
possesses, in a vigorous and hardy exotic like the Mango, the 
means of counteracting the baneful effects of deforestation. 
It specially affects land thrown out of cultivation, and the sides 
of roads and streams where its seeds are cast aside by man 
and animals. It practically reclothes the hills and lower 
slopes with forest, and it enables the land to recuperate its 
powers under its abundant sliade-giving foliage.* It is strange 
that in Ceylon, which is so much nearer the home of the spe- 
cies, the Mango does not spread by self-sown seedlings. We 
cannot say why such anomalies exist. They do exist, how- 
ever, and offer problems which can only be solved by a closer 
study of the conditions of plant life, and the interdepend- 
— of plants and animals acting and reacting one upon the 
other. 

“The Orange tree was introduced to Jamaica more than a 
hundred years ago. It is now found practically wild over the 
settled a of the island, and the fruit is exported to the value 
of nearly £50,000 per annum. Up to quite recently very few 





*Annual Réport, Public Gardens and Plantations, Jamaica, for the Year 1884, 
P» 45- 
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trees were planted. Nearly the whole were sown by the 
agency of frugivorous birds, who carried the seeds from place 
to place and dropped them in native gardens, Coffee planta- 
tions, Sugar estatés and Grass lands. In such localities the 
Orange trees pe and flourished, and now a demand has 
arisen for the fruit in the United States an important industry 
has been established, the active agents in which have been 
birds. The agency of birds in the distribution of the seeds of 
plants is too large a subject to be discussed at length here. A 
valuable contribution of facts in this direction has lately been 
made by Dr. Guppy in his important work on the Solomon 
Islands. As the most recent addition to our knowledge of 
what takes place in oceanic islands at the present time, it de- 
serves careful attention. It will suffice only to quote one or 
two sentences: ‘ Whilst through the agency of the winds and 
currents the waves have stocked the islet with its marginal 
vegetation, the fruit pigeons have been unconsciously stock- 
ing its interior with huge trees, that have sprung from the 
fruits and seeds they have transported in their crops from the 
neighboring coasts and islets. The soft and often fleshy fruits 
on which the fruit pigeons subsist belong to numerous species 
of trees. Some o eu are as large even asa hen’s egg, as 
in the case of those of the species of Canarium (‘‘Ka-i”), which 
have a pulpy exterior that is alone gre and retained by 
the pigeon. Amongst other fruits and trees on which these 
feces subsist, and which they must transport from one 
ocality to another, are those of a species of E/la@ocarpus 
(‘‘toa”), a species of Laurel (Litsea), a Nutmeg (Myristica), an 
Achras, one or more species of Areca (Palm), and probably a 
species (of another Palm) Kentéia.’” 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Referring to the notes on Ficus aurea, published in 
your issue of May gth, it may be interesting to record the fact 
that to my personal knowledge this tree is quite common on 
most of the islands, and that it is occasionally found on the 
mainland of the west coast of Florida, as far north as Tampa 
Bay. A specimen, almost equal in size to the famous Key 
West tree, stands on Sneade’s Island, at the mouth of the Man- 
atee River, and there is another on the opposite point (Shaw’s 
Point) almost as large, while specimens with an entire stem- 
diameter of from two to four feet are not uncommon. It is 

uite plentifully found on Terra Ceia Island in Tampa Bay, on 
Anne Maria, Long, Sara Sota, and Casey’s Keys, and I remember 
having seen it often on the Charlotte Harbor keys, the Chock- 
aliska Islands, etc. 

Some of the Florida nurserymen have been propagating and 
selling the _— for the past four years. A quicker and easier 
method of propagation than from seed, is from cuttings. 
During the rainy season of our Florida summer, every cutting 
strikes readily without artificial heat, in one or two weeks. 
An advantage of Ficus aurea when used as a decorative plant, 
is that it is not such a slow grower as Ficus elastica. 

The fact that this tree has not been reported before from the 
west coast is an indication of the botanical exploration still 
needed in Florida. The impression seems to prevail that 
the west coast of Florida is uninteresting, and certainly its 
plants are very imperfectly known. In Chapman's “‘ Flora of 
the Southern States,” for instance, three of our most con- 
spicuous species of native Cactus are not mentioned : Cereus 
variabilis, found all along the west coast from Punta Rassa 
southward, in dense masses and almost impenetrable jungles, 
the terrorof the settler who tries to plant a tomato patch on 
new ground; it is also found on the east coast, I cannot sa 
how far north. Another Cereus, thought by some to be 
colubrinus, but which seems to me to be entirely different, 
and which is found quite frequently along the coast from 
Tampa Bay, as far, at least, as to Key Largo; and Opuntia 
Tuna, with which our whole coast and ranges of keys fairly 
bristle; Indian Key especially presents a chevaux de frise of 
this plant which is appalling. 

Among our native species of epiphytal Orchids, Zfiden- 
drum rigidum and E£. bidentatum have only been recently 
known to botanists. Cyrtopodium punctatum has been found 
at Caximbas and at Chockaliska on the west coast, as well as at 


Miami. 
Manatee, Fla., May 2rst, 1888. P. W. Reasoner. 


[These new stations for Florida plants are interest- 
ing, especially as indicating how much field-work 
must still be done before the plants of the Florida 
peninsula and their distribution are thoroughly known. 
Botanizing in southern Florida has always been and 
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is still attended with great expense and many serious 
discomforts. Every year, however, adds new species 
to the Florida flora, and new facts relating to the range 
of Florida plants, especially of those of West Indian 
origin. Our correspondent can render a real service 
to American botany by carefully exploring the west 
coast from Cedar Keys to Caximbas Bay, which, as he 
suggests, is, so far as the plants are concerned, the least 
known part of Florida. This is now one of the best botani- 
cal fields in the country in the prospect it offers for new 
species, or species new to the United States.—Ep. ] 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Many years ago a nurseryman in Nebraska had his 
stock devoured by grasshoppers and failed to pay us. Two 
years ye last autumn he wrote us that he had a very large 
stock of Green Ash seedlings that were very fine, and that he 
would load a car with 250,000 of them in exchange for his 
note that we had'held for over ten years. 

The trees were dug early in November, 1885; they were 
longer than usual in transit. Our books show that we paid the 
freight November 28th, but as our freight bills are not paid 
until the latter part of each month, this does not establish the 
exact date when the plants were received. 

Mr. Geo. Ellwanger called on us in June, 1886, and was sur- 
prised to see nearly 100,000 of these trees piled up in bundles 
of 200 trees each, covering a space about eight feet long, 
six feet wide and about three feet deep in one corner of our 
frost-proof packing shed. We sent Mr. Ellwanger a bundle 
from the same lot of trees in the spring of 1887, after they 
had lain another year undisturbed. This was a greater sur- 
prise than ever, and to surprise him even more than last 
year, we send him another bundle to-day by mail from the 
same pile, thirty-one months from the time the plants were 
dug. No earth or othcr material has touched them during 
these thirty-one months, except the earth floor and a quantity 
of forest tree leaves laid over them when they were placed 
in the packing house in November, 1885. 

We send you also a package from the same lot. The wide 
doors have been left open this cold, backward spring, and I 
see the buds have started. I have had the doors closed and 
directed our packer to send you a package from the same pile 
next May. Robert Douglas. 

Waukegan, Ill. 


[The plants have been received from Mr. Douglas. They 
are in excellent condition ; the wood is perfectly fresh and 
healthy, and the buds are all alive. We do not recalla 
case of arrested vitality prolonged during so many months. 
—-Ep. ] 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—When we consider the large number of horticultural 
magazines, seedsmen’s catalogues and other sources of horti- 
cultural knowledge, it is difficult to account for the popular 
misinformation concerning the names of plants, the manner 
of their propagation and reproduction, their habits and their 
uses. This ignorance is not by any means confined to the il- 
literate. Cultivated people in city and country seem ready to 
believe any absurdity relating to plants, and to accept any 
name that is given them, as genuine. More surprising still, we 
find the daily newspapers circulating the most absurd state- 
ments, as, for example, we are told in a certain Boston daily 
that ‘a horticultural novelty is a Peony which has caught the 
hue, shape and perfume from a Rose which overshadows it.” 
A leading New York newspaper gravely gives its readers the 
following information relative to flora Goikeas: “Pink and 
yellow are the favorite colors this season, the Bowarria or Paris 
pink being especially popular.” The following item has been 
going the rounds of about all the papers in the country: 
“‘Seedless raisins are obtained by burying the end of the vine 
in the ground when the Grape is half ripe. This prevents the 
formation of seed and the full development of the fruit, but it 
ripens all the same, and has a delicious flavor.” 

Such nonsense would be laughable if it were not disgraceful. 
In no other department of a daily newspaper would such 
ridiculous blundering be tolerated. Each paper has its musical 
critic who can pick oratorios and operettas to pieces without a 
slip of the pen. Articles are written on fasliions in dress, 
where the reporter trips through Youghal lace, guipure and 
appliqué without ever a misstep. The papers would not dare 
to publish under these heads any such stuff as they do regard- 
ing horticultural and floral matters. 
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It would seem that’ the horticultural and floral interests in 
this country are large enough now to insist upon greater accu- 
racy when matters of interest to them are reported. There is 
no good reason why information of this kind should not be as 
carefully prepared as that relating to dress, music, the drama, 
or any other department of society news. 

If the horticultural press would treat these misstatements 
and blunders with the prompt ridicule which they deserve, I 
believe that a much needed reform would soon be effected. 

Boston. William F. Stewart. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.._If your correspondent who recently wrote of the Norway 
Spruces in the Central Paria would visitGreenwood Cemetery I 
think he would find new occasion for complaint. All through 
the cemetery half-dead Spruces injure that effect of successful 
care and vigorous life which, without them, would be so satis- 
factory. And if they seem obtrusive in the park, even apart 
from their unhealthy condition, such is still more the case in 
the cemetery, where they have been planted in the most inap- 
propriate and inartistic way among groups of fine old native 
trees. Yet they look worse, perhaps, along the approach to 
the main entrance. Here a long row to the right of the road 
lift their thin, spindling, black and decaying forms close in 
front of some flourishing Silver Maples. As the Maples are 
there, the Spruces are unnecessary. They are already injuring 
the growth of the Maples, and the dreariness which they give 
to the scene is anything but desirable in a cemetery approach. 

Brooklyn, June rst. Lot-Owner. 


Periodical Literature. 


The Book Buyer for June opens with an article by Miss Edith 
Thomas called “Pleasant Ways Through Wood and Field,” 
which is worthy of its attractive title. It is a good example of 
those little “‘prose poems” with Nature for their subject, to 
the growing multiplicity of which we have already referred as 
among the happiest signs that the American people is redeem- 
ing itself from the old reproach of being a people without true 
sentiment, keen appreciation of beauty, or delight in the 
“unimproved” works of God. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for May contains a pleasant anony- 
mous article entitled ‘Among My Weeds,” in which the 
author tells how she turned a “ barren bit of eartn on the top 
of Meridian Hill, near Washington, into a delightful spot, simply 
by helping Nature to do the work in her own way. The 
existing ‘crop of stones” was removed from the surface and 
piled into heaps and a crop of ruddy Sorrer immediately ap- 
peared. Then Raspberry bushes were encouraged to grow 
along the fences and around the heaps of stones. Wild flow- 
ers sprang up and a very little attention brought them to 
beautiful development. Mullein-stalks grew twelve feet tall 
and showed unsuspected charms of line and color, and “ decent 
treatment” made of a Pokeberry a bush ten feet in height, 
“laden with berries that would make at least a barrel of blood- 
redink.” The writer tells with pardonable pride of the way in 
which passers-by stopped to admire her ‘‘ weed garden,” and 
her charming account of it should give comfort and inspira- 
tion to those who think they must hire a gardener and exhaust 
a florist’s catalogue if the surroundings of even the simplest 
country home are to be redeemed from barren nudity. As 
she truly says, the weeds of one country are often florists’ 
favorites in another; and the lesson of her article will be re- 
inforced if the American reader will glance through the pages 
of those English trade catalogues where so many of our 
despised roadside and pondside weeds are recommended as 
both easy to grow and very beautiful when grown with a little 
care. 


Notes from the Paris Horticultural Exhibition. 


NE of the strikin 
year was the tu 
had a wonderful collection of these plants, which have re- 


features of the excellent exhibition this 
rous Begonias. M. Robert, of Vésinet, 


ceived so much attention in France. The flowers, both single 
and double, were very large, and the colors were superb, 
ranging through every shade of red, pink, orange and yellow, 
as well as the purest white. A group of eleven hybrids of 
Begonia Rex and B. Diadema demonstrated in a remarka- 
ble way the possibilities with these plants. The collection 
of Roses was large, embracing about three thousand plants. 
Among the Tea Roses, Charles Lévéque, Sunset and Mar- 
quise de Viviens attracted the most attention, while Ca 

tain Christy, among the hybrids, led off, with Madame de 
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Watteville, Comte de Paris, Gloire de Margottin, American 
Beauty, Victor Hugo, Duke of Edinburgh, and others follow- 
ing hard after. In the Polyantha Roses, Ma Paquerette and 
Mignonette were very best. A curious orange-yellow single 
Rose, Ma Capucine, was among the conspicuous favorites. 

The best collection of Orchids was shown by Messrs. Sander 
& Co., of St. Albans, England, and it won the Grand Prix 
ad’ Honneur, offered by the President of the Republic, for the 
finest exhibit. 

An excellent collection of Clematis was sent by M. Cristen, 
of Versailles, of which the following were the best: Paul 
Avenal, Eugéne Delattre and Lady Caroline Nevill, of the pur- 
ple sorts, and Marie Boisselot and Miss Bateman among the 
white ones. 

The Rhododendrons were in great variety and well grown, 
while the Azaleas, both A. mollis-and Ghent varieties, were 
superb. A collection of Kalmias was only fair. Not as much 
is made of this plant in France as should be. Especially 
good were a group of double Petunias, one of Ericas, one 
of Maidenhair Ferns (Adiantum), to which should be added 
an interesting collection of ‘Carnivorous Plants” from 
Messrs. Veitch, of London. 

The cut flowers and fruits, with very few exceptions, were 

‘not remarkable; but the show of vegetables was excellent, 
especially the different salad plants and the Asparagus. An 
odd feature was a quantity of Mushrooms actually growing. 

Paris, May 28th, 1888. H.-S. C. 


Notes. 


According to the Woman's Fournal, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
was recently presented in Ventura, California, with a Lily stem 
which bore 134 blossoms, 


Dr. M. T. Masters, editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, has 
been elected a corresponding member of the Institute of 
France (section of botany) in place of the late Asa Gray. 


At the recent meeting of the Association of American Nur- 
serymen, at Detroit, Mr. George A. Sweet, of Dansville, N. Y., 
was elected President, and Mr. Charles A. Green, of Rochester, 
Secretary of the Association for the current year.. 


The Bulletin of the Société d’Acclimatation in Paris men- 
tions the fact that a large consignment of Oranges from Aus- 
tralia recently arrived in London in good condition. As the sea- 
sons are reversed in the Southern Hemisphere, Oranges there 
produced may supply the European market when the crops 
of Spain and Algeria have been exhausted, and it is asserted 
that if packed in sawdust, or enveloped in paper impregnated 
with an antiseptic preparation, they may be almost indefinitely 
preserved, 


The wife of Monsieur de Nadaillac, a famous French Orchid 
collector, was a very skillful painter of flowers, and four large 
volumes, containing water-color pictures from her brush, rep- 
resenting more than 300 species or varieties of Orchids, has 
recently been presented by: Monsieur Delessert to the library 
of the Museum of Natural History in Paris. ; 


The Revue Horticole recently noted the extent to which fruits 
and vegetables are now being exported from America, and 
gave as one reason why they can be sold at sufficiently low 
prices the fact that their cultivation is greatly specielined. In 
illustration a Celery farm at Kalamazoo, Mich., is cited which 
covers 2,000 acres of ground, produces each day, during the 
season of six months, nearly fifty tons of Celery, employs 
1,800 workmen, and directly or indirectly supports some 3,500 
persons. 


The following uncredited item is going the rounds of the 
horticultural press : 

At a recent horticultural meeting flowers were exhibited 
in a glass filled with water and fitted with a wide and flat 
stopper. To the stopper the flowers were attached and then 
carefully introduced into the water in the globe, the stopper 
completely filling the mouth of the globe and being wide 
enough to stand safely. By turning the whole arrangement so 
that it stood on the stopper, the flowers were left completely 
surrounded by water. The water magnified the flowers and 
a pleasing optical illusion is the result. Flowers thus im- 
mersed will keep twice as long as those in the air. 


A German resident of Barcelona recently published the fact 
that severe attacks of influenza—exactly like those which we 
call in this country “rose” or “ hay colds "—have afflicted the 
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members of his family year by year in spring, and that he has 
at last traced them with certainty to pollen dust from the Plane 
trees which surround his home. A German scientific journal 
thereupon declares that the evil influence of Plane tree pollen 
upon the stomach, throat, eyes and ears was a well known 
fact in antiquity, both Dioskorides and Galen having called 
attention to it. That German scientific men will acknowledge 
that an influenza may be produced by pollen dust of any kind 
will surprise many American travelers; for many must remem- 
ber their experience with German physicians, who have laughed 
the idea to scorn, refusing to believe in the periodicity of the 
attacks from which their foreign patients suffer, or in the po- 
tency of the cause to which those patients attribute them. 


Retail Flower Markets. ‘ 


New York, Fune 22d. 

Business has quieted down among our florists, but it is not yet at the 
usual summer ebb. The demand from suburban districts is just be- 
ginning, for some resorts have opened, and many cottagers are giving 
lawn parties. Hybrid Roses are aH out-door grown, andshow general 
imperfections in flower and foliage. American Beauties are by far 
the best. A few Baroness Rothschilds come in good shape, but are 
small. The rangein price of hybrids is a long one, as they cost from 
15 cts. toso cts. each. Selected ones hold at $6.00 a dozen. Marechal 
Neils, Brides and Mermets bring $1.50a dozen. The latter are small 
and pale. Perles, Niphetos and Souvenir d’un Ami are $1.00 a dozen. 
Gen. Jacqueminot Roses are decidedly poor and are $1.00a dozen. Fine 
La France Roses bring $3.00 adozen. Pzeonies cost 15 cts. each. White 
ones are in good demand. Gladioluses are $1.50 a dozen spikes. 
Callas are scarce and cost $3.00 a dozen, the same as Lilium eal. 
Fancy Carnations with long stems cost 50cts. a dozen. Garfields and 
Heintz’s White sell for 35 cts. a dozen. Mignonette costs 50 cts. a 
dozen, and Lily-of-the-Valley 75 cts. Field Daisies are 25 cts. and 
Pansies 35 cts. adozen. Sweet Pea blossoms cost 35 cts. a dozen. 
These with Moss Roses, which are down to $2.00 a dozen, are the 
choicest flowers in stock. Sweet Alyssum, finely grown, is sold for 
35 cts. a dozen sprigs. Smilax, which logks thin and sickly, is 30 cts. a 
string. There is some demand for Rose Geranium foliage, which is 
sold for 25 cts, a bunch, 


PHILADELPHIA, Fune 22d. 


Trade is now very dull. What flowers are sold are disposed of in 
the morning. First-class flowers are very scarce. The hot, dry 
weather is very severe on them, both under glass and out-of-doors. 
Stephanotis is quite plentiful, but is used only in designs, or as bouton- 
nieres, for which latter purpose they sell at from 15 cts. to 25 cts. per 
spray. Out-door Roses are nearly over. American Beauty, grown 
under glass, sells at $3 per dozen; La France, Mermets and Brides, 
$1.50; Perles, Sunsets, Niphetos, Mad. Cuisin and Bennetts, $1. Water 
Lilies are 10 cts. per bunch of three flowers. Sweet Peas, Corn-flowers, 
Nigella (Love-in-a-Mist), and Forget-me-not, 25 cts per dozen. Pzo- 
nies cost from 10 cts. to 25 cts. each. Carnations, Crimson King, 
Buttercup, Grace Wilder and the scarlet varieties, are 25 cts. per 


dozen. Gardenias are 25 cts. per flower. Field Daisies, 25 cts. per 
dozen. Single Dahlias, $1 per dozen. Lilium Candidum, $1.50 per 
dozen. Gladiolus, 15 to 20 cts. per spike. Smilax, 50 cts. per string. 


Asparagus, 75 cts. Adiantum fronds, 35 cts. perdoz. Candytuft and 
the double white Feverfew (Pyrethrum) is largely used in set pieces; 
so also is Spiraea and the white Snowball; these are rarely sold alone. 


Boston, Fune 22d. 


Out-door Jacqueminots are coming in freely, and are unusually full 
and good, with bright, clean foliage. They cost $1.00 and $1.50 per 
dozen. Hybrids are not in yet, but a few warm days will bring them 
on in full blast. White Roses are very scarce and have been in great 
demand for weddin Cooks and Brides are worth $2.00 to $3.00 
per dozen, and ones are hard to find. Good Niphetos are also 
scarce, at $1.00 per dozen. The annual school and seminary gradua- 
tions always make June a busy month for the florists, as the custom 
of sending basketsand bouquets of flowers to the graduates has be- 
come very general. Mermets, Bon Silenes, La France and other pink 
Roses are very abundant and are worth 75 cts. to $1.00 per doz. Yel- 
low Roses, such as Perle and Marechal Neil, are notso plentiful, costing 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per dozen. Carnations are greatly overstocked and 
can be boughtin any and all colors for 25 cts. perdozen. Pzeonies, Irises, 
Syringas and other out-door hardy flowers help to make the florists’ 
windows attractive. Among the prettiest blossoms now seen are the 
bright yellow Coreopsis blooms. These bring 50 cts. per dozen. The 
first lot of pink Pond Lilies has just come, and these can be had con- 
tinuously for the next two months; $3.00 per dozen is the ruling price. 
Lily-of-the-Valley of the best quality is $1.50 per dozen. Some of the 
florists are making a specialty of the Sprays of Allemanda with its 
bright yellow flowers, and Bougainvillea with bright pink clusters. 
These vines make beautiful table decorations. They are worth $5.00 
per dozen sprays. Cattleyas cost $1.00 per flower. These are about 
all the really choice varieties offered. Mignonette, Marguerites, 
Stocks, Pansies, etc,, are of poor quality and cheap. 


